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you speak of it even? The Upanisads too declare that the Brah-
man is beyond mind, beyond thought, beyond speech, and so
forth. But are they not all the while thinldng of it, in trying
to prove that it is the only truth? Professor Bhattacharya feels
the force of the objection, and wants to meet it by distinguishing
between the different kinds of the speakable and the different
kinds of the thinkable. We may not accept his answer, but we
must admit the justification of his attempt. He seems to have
overlooked the fact that there is no descriptive psychological
relation at our level between the three Ideas and the j&nite self.
These Ideas, as ideal entities, are never known by the finite self
as such, and are not knowable by it if it remains finite. What it
knows are ideas of those Ideas, and the Ideas as the entities. The
chief difficulty, we may say, in Professor Bhattacharya's thought
is that he has not noticed that, by the time the finite self is able
to know the Ideas, it must have undergone transformation, which
does not leave it in its finitude. But Professor Bhattacharya, all
the while, seems to be maintaining that the finite subject itself
can know the Ideas, and seems to be describing, on that presump-
tion, the psychological relationship between it and the Ideas.
Even to refer to the Saksi of the Advaita, in order to prove that
the finite subject can know the three Ideas, will not be of much
use. First, this reference can at most support the contention that
the subject can know only the Idea of rational psychology and
not the other two Ideas. And it requires more than psychological
description to show that the second Idea is the same as the pure
indeterminate objectivity of deep sleep, which is also an object of
Saksi. It is very doubtful whether Kant means by the world as a
whole anything like this, though it is possible for us to say that
this, as the KaranaSanra, is really the world as a whole. Secondly,
we should not forget that even the Advaita distinguishes between
two subjects, one which is the pure witness and the other which,
while being a witness, also enjoys and thinks that it is seeing, that
it is enjoying, and so forth. We, as finite, are really the lower
subject; and the truth of the higher has to be proved, and is not
an object of our ordinary consciousness. And if we are able to rise
to a state at which we are able to experience it, our finitude must,
by that time, be dissolved. Professor Bhattacharya ignores this
transformation altogether. And it is not enough to say that, if
the subject undergoes such and such a transformation, such and
such a kind of experience is possible. We have to show that
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